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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


Tue question about the Italian Opera is at length decided. 
Paris will not be deprived this winter of its most fashionable 
luxury. Signor Corti, the new impresario, has kept his pro- 
mise and opened his theatre to the public on the day announced. 
The interior has been entirely renovated, which was exceed- 
ingly apropos, since the Salle Ventadour was for many years 
the dirtiest in all Paris. 

The opera was Rossini’s Ofello, with the parts distributed 
as follows :—Otello, Bettini; Iago, Belletti; Roderigo, Cal- 
zolari; Elmiro, Arnoldi; and Desdemona, Sophie Cruvelli. 
The cast was not perfect, but, under the circumstances, it was 
as good ascould be expected. Signor Corti is not a magician, 
but a simple mortal; and he did his best. He could not 
drag Tamberlik; and Mario, and Lablache, and Ronconi, out 
of the snows of Russland; nor could he bring over Sontag and 
Alboni, ‘‘the incomparable,” from America. Let the well- 
glovedhabitués of the “ Bouffes,’”’ then, be thankful for what 
they have got, which is a deal better than if they had got no- 
thing. Sophie Cruvelli, the rising prima donna of the day,— 
in finer voice, singing better, and looking lovelier than ever,— 
is in herself a host, and more than worth the price of the 
abonnement. Her Desdemona was the most interesting, im- 
pressive, and fascinating performance that has been witnessed 
since Grisi was in her prime. Acting from a thorough 
artistic impulse, Sophie Cruvelli disdained to interpolate an 
aria d@’ entrata into Rossini’s score, as has been the invariable 
custom; and every real amateur of the music of the great 
Italian applauded her for her courage. Already crowned with 
laurels, although scarcely five years upon the stage, Sophie 
Cruvelli shows, by her gradual improvement, that she does 
not regard herself as perfect, whatever her most enthusiastic 
admirers may think of her. She studies to advance, and will, 
no doubt, succeed in learning and mastering all the secrets of 
her art, in order to make herself, what it is pretty certain she 
must become, one of the greatest dramatic singers of any age 
or country. To be Grisi’s successor is no small task. Sophie 
Cruvelli has, however, accomplished it, and will wear the 
mantle of the “‘ Diva” in a manner to sustain the glory of the 
magnificent artist from whose shoulders it will descend 
to her. 

The reception accorded to Sophie Cruvelli by the usually 
somewhat starched and frigid public of the Paris Italian Opera 


performance was admirable throughout, and, not to despise a 
hacknied phrase, so convenient when wanted, “‘ she achieved 
a new triumph.” 

Next to Cruvelli must be placed, side by side, Calzolari and 
Belletti. These excellent artists and admirable singers mate- 
rially fortified the cast by the almost irreproachable style in 
which they sang the music of Roderigo and Iago. Bettini 
did his best with Otello, and sang his loudest; but he is de- 
ficient in most requisites for that immense part, in which 














was of the right sort—hearty, glowing, and unanimous. Her | cheapness is yery nearly, if not quite, as indispensable as 


Garcia, Donzelli, Rubini, Mario, and Tamberlik, not to omit 
Pasta, have successively covered themselves with honors. 
Signor Arnoldi, as Elmira, was a sorry substitute for Lablache. 
But, as Formes was not to be persuaded to become one of the 
troupe, what could Signor Corti do better? - Engage Marini— 
that is, if Marini was open to an engagement, which is un- 
certain. 

Of the orchestra and its new conductor (not Bottesini), of 
the chorus, and of other things connected with the theatre, I 
must speak on another occasion. It is enough to have briefly 
established the fact that the Theatre Italien has commenced 
its campaign for 1852—3, in the Salle Ventadour, with com- 
plete success, and good augury of what is yet to come—and 
that this, in a large part, is due to the universal popularity 
and talent, hors ligne, of ‘the diva, the passion, the idol” of 
the Parisian public (I quote from your esteemed contempo- 
rary, La Revue et. Gazette Musicale), “1a jeune, la belle, et la 
ben cantante Sophie Cruvelli.”” For other particulars search the 
eloquent apostrophe of P. A. Fiorentino to the genius of the 
young and beautiful cantatrice. . 





JULLIEN. 


Now that Jullien is about to quit this country for an in- 
definite period, the advantage of his presence among us, and 
the value and extent of the services he has rendered to the 
art of music, by gradually teaching the multitude to appre- 
ciate its higher branches, offer themselves more forcibly to 
the mind, and engender a feeling of sincere regret at the idea 
of losing him. 

It is no more than the plain truth to say that Jullien cannot 
be represented by any other speculator of his class for the 
amusement and instruction of the masses. The place he holds 
in the affections of the whole British publie has been won by 
many years of zealous devotion to its interests. Jullien has 
invented the cheapest entertainment of the present age, when 
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excellence. He has sought te combine the greatest and most 
varied attractions with the cheapness so much desired, and 
has succeeded beyond his hopes. Instead of being on the 
wane, the vogue of Jullien’s Concerts, now in the fourteenth, 
and, we grieve to add, ‘‘ farewell’? season, is greater than 
ever. Night after night Drury Lane Theatre is besieged by 
a dense crowd of human beings, scarcely more than half of 
whom can be comfortably accommodated, while numbers are 
inevitably turned away from the doors, with their money in 
their hands. Such an unceasing flow of popularity has never 
marked the career of any other speculator—which alone proves 
incontestibly that it comes from a pure and healthy source. 
Jullien’s reputation is not ephemeral. It has sprung from 
the gratitude of a people whom he has continuously enter- 
tained in a style of profuse liberality, and at a charge unex- 
ampled for moderation. Competition with him is, and has 
always been, impossible. This was shown on more than one 
occasion, but never so triumphantly as in 1850, when the 
formidable opposition at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
name and title of the Grand National Concerts, seemed to 
threaten his overthrow. An orchestra unprecedented in 


strength and numbers, consisting of picked men from both the 
Italian Operas, reinforced by many foreigners of celebrity, led 
by Molique and conducted by Balfe—an unlimited supply of 
money—a committee of distinguished noblemen and gentle- 
men, amateurs of music—new works furnished expressly by 
composers of renown—the influence and support of the pro- 
prietor and shareholders of Her Majesty’s Theatre—and last, 


not least, one of the finest areas in Europe for musical effect, 
were brought forward in aid of this mighty scheme, which 
was to bear down all before it, and annihilate the ancient 
favourite of the public. But the means were still insufficient- 
Jullien’s moral prestige, backed by his physical endurance 
and mental activity, carried him through. 

Jullien had already created orchestras. Through him alone 
was Balfe able to summon together a formidable band, when 
in 1847, the Royal Italian Opera rose up, like a giant, to op- 
pose and confound Mr. Lumley and his establishment. But 
for the materials gathered together, in the course of previous 
years, by the enterprise and perseverance of Jullien, this 
would have been impossible. With all his talent and all his 
zeal, Balfe would have been foiled in his endeavours, from 
lack of the necessary elements. But Jullien had unconsciously 
prepared the way for him, and Balfe found men to his hands, 
able and willing to make head against the hitherto unrivalled 
phalanx of Costa. 

Jullien, we repeat, had already created orchestras, and at a 
pinch was enabled to create them again. The first night of 
the season, 1850, will long be remembered. Except Keenig, 
Jarrett, and a few more faithful followers who had not de- 
serted him, the band was entirely new. Where the players 
had been found it was impossible to guess; but, recruits as 
they were, under Jullien’s guidance, they played together as 
one man; and at once satisfied the audience of their capability 





to wage a fair contest with no matter what opposing force. ’ 


It was a real triumph for Jullien, who, used to conquer, never 
more gloriously conquered than “in this difficult and perilous 
battle. Obstacles which no other could probably have sur- 
mounted, he had contrived to surmount. Robbed of his chief 
oboe, clarionet, bassoon, &c.—instruments so prominent, that 
inefficiency in their departments would have been disastrous 
to the general effect—he had replaced them by artists 
who, obscure and nameless when he enlisted them, have 
since become eminent. In the face, then, of a tremendous 
opposition, Jullien maintained his position; and while the 
Grand National Concerts, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, were thinly 
attended, scarcely standing-room could be obtained at Drury 
Lane. 


What Jules Janin said of Alexandre Dumas, may be fairly 
applied to Jullien ;—“ He is the great public amuser.” Not only 
has he for many years, winter and summer, entertained and 
delighted the inhabitants of the metropolis, but the provinces 
of the three kingdoms have been equally indebted to him. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, have benefited by his spring and autumn tours—the 
boldest, the most prodigal, and the most gigantic speculations 
of their class on record. These great commercial cities have 
sent their multitudes, at his bidding, to be both charmed 
and instructed. They will miss Jullien’s annual visit quite 
as severely as London itself. Not only, however, the first 
class towns and cities. Scarcely a place in the empire, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, whose population counts in 
thousands, but has profited on many occasions by Jullien’s 
tours. His name is a familiar word in the universal mouth of 
Britain. Never, perhaps, was a wide and long-lasting reputa- 
tion more laboriously and honestly acquired. 


It is worth noting, that, during the unexampled career of 
Jenny Lind in this country, the only musical speculator who in 
nodegree suffered through the influence of her absorbing attrac- 
tion, was Jullien. While the theatre and concerts of the 
metropolis were languishing and dying of sheer exhaustion, 
and in the provinces everything where Jenny Lind had no 
part was certain to fail, Jullien preserved his name and popu- 
larity undiminished. His concerts in London, and his con- 
certs in the provinces, were as crowded as on other occasions , 
and, even, when they happened to cross each other (Jullien 
and Jenny), in any of the country towns, if the force of 
counter-attraction was manifested, it was always in Jullien’s 
favour. In more than one city, where Jenny Lind’s success 
was moderate, Jullien’s was decided. The moral to be de- 
duced is simple. Zeal in the public service, when accompanied 
by great talent, enterprise well directed, invariable punctuality, 
and reasonable charges, cannot miss its reward. This has 
been Jullien’s happy secret. In every part of Great Britain 
his name alone,~unbacked by any announcement of particulars, 
is accepted by the public as a guarantee of liberal entertain- 
ment; and, unenquiring further, the public goes in flocks to 
his concerts, with the intimate assurance of being amused and 
satisfied, 
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Of Jullien’s merits as.a composer—recently, in his opera 
of Pietro il Grande, developed in so large and unexpected a 
manner—of the multiplicity and variety of his contributions to 
the repertoire of dance music—of his talent and experience as a 
conductor—of his career in England—and finally of the most 
prominent events of his life, from childhood up’ to manhood, 
it is proposed to treat in another article. Meanwhile, 
though seriously regretting that, in the prime of life and the 
height of popularity, he should leave this country, for one far 
distant, to which he is only known by fame, we cannot but 
congratulate our brethren of the New World on so valuable 
, an acquisition to their public amusements. 

Of Jullien’s hearty reception in America there can be little 
doubt. The inhabitants of that vast continent are too intel- 
ligent, too anxious to be amused and ready to be taught, too 
much imbued, in short, with that indomitable ‘Go a’ head” 
feeling, which, under the less familiar name of ‘“‘enthusiasm,” 
has been one of the ruling motives of his public conduct and 
the great.secret of his prosperity, not to sympathise with him 
and advance his interests, It is only among nations as free as 
they are populous and mighty, that such a man as Jullien can 
hope to find the elements of success. He has found them in 
England, and he will find them in America. 





Dramatic. 


Harmwankxet.—On Saturday evening a new drama, in two 
long acts, was produced, and received a tribute of approbation 
that in warmth and spontaneousness has been rarely ex- 
ceeded. 

The title is Masks and Faces, and the purpose is the vin- 
dication of the histrionic profession in the eyes of general 
society. This is a theme which has lately occupied more 
than one dramatist at Paris. A recent novelty at the 
Comédie Frangaise, entitled Sullivan, represents an English 
actor displaying an amount of nobility and self-denial far 
beyond the average allowance of mankind, and at last ob- 
taining the esteem of a class most likely to be prejudiced 
against his calling. At the Variétés Frederic Lemaitre is 
gaining fresh laurels by impersonating Taconet, a scampish 
French actor of the time of Louis XV., whose intetesting 
qualities are brought forward, and whose worst part js kept 
in the background ig the piece that bears his name: The 
representative of the histrionic profession in our English 
novelty is the celebrated Peg Woffington, who turned the 
heads of all London about 100 years ago, and who is still 
remembered for her not very strict life, her invincible good 
humour, and her instinctive generosity. This lady’s reputa- 
tion is generously treated by the authors (there are two) with 
great respect, and the bright side of the character is alone 
presented to the spectator. While in a very humble condition 
she has received kindness at the hands of a miserable being 
named Triplet, who combines in his own person the three 
vooations of poet, painter, and actor, and she accordingly takes 
every pains to alleviate his forlorn condition. She patronises 
him as a painter, visits him in his humble lodging, provides 
an ample dinner for his wife and starving children, and 
finally prevails upon Rich, the manager, to accept one of his 
tragedies. All this, too, is done, not with an ostentatious 
sentimentality, but with such good-humoured merriment, that 
Peg not only dries the tears, but excites the laughter of those 





she relieves by her kindness. She even makes her visit to 
poor Triplet instrumental in playing off a trick on the critics 
and wits of the day. Triplet, despairing of making his 
portrait equal to the lovely original, stabs it in the face with 
a knife, and Peg Woffington, seizing on the idea, cuts the face 
out entirely, and inserting her own in the gap, is delighted to 
hear a select party, comprising Colley Cibber, Quin, Kitty 
Clive, and two imaginary critics, find all sorts of fault, and 
declare that the picture is anything but a resemblance. 

The benevolence of Peg Woffington to Triplet constitutes 
one plot of the piece. Another is based on her attachment te 
Mr. Ernest Vane, a country gentleman sojourning in London. 
Persecuted by the addresses of Sir Charles Pomander, the 
malicious fop of the drama, she rejects him with indignation, 
and bestows her heart freely and unreservedly upon his less 
fashionable rival, believing that she has found one unsophis- 
ticated nature among the host of empty flatterers. Ernest, 
however, though he lives in London as a bachelor, is a married 
man, and this fact is discovered by Sir Charles Pomander, 
who, bent on revenge, contrives that Mrs. Vane shall come 
unexpectedly into the midst of a party which her husband is 
giving in Bloomsbury-square to Peg Woffington and her 
friends. Mrs. Vane 1s a simple country girl, who has only 
been married for twelve months, and has been left for six out 
of the twelve in Huntingdonshire. She, therefore, finds-it 
hard to believe that her husband has transferred his affections 
to another woman, and she readily allows herself to be mysti- 
fied when Peg is introduced to her as Lady Betty Modish (her 
celebrated character in Cibber’s Careless Husband), and the 
other artists are likewise presented with names taken from 
plays. Nevertheless, with the kind assistance of Sir Charles 
Pomander, the unpleasant truth gradually dawns upon her, 
while the discovery that the immaculate Ernest is a married 
man is scarcely less shocking to Mrs. Woffington. A rencontre 
between the two ladies takes place in Triplet’s garret, where 
Peg is left after the departure of the critics. Mrs. Vane has 
sought refuge there to escape the pursuit of Pomander, who 
hopes to retaliate on Ernest for gaining the heart of Peg by 
seducing his wife, and she makes a passionate appeal to Mrs. 
Woffington’s portrait, begging her in a sort of frenzy to restore 
to her the heart of her husband. But Mrs. Woffington’s 
portrait is Mrs. Woffington herself, who has again put her 
face in the gap, that she may hear the wife’s disclosures. 
She comes forth from her hiding place, and, in a burst of 
generosity, promises to restore to Mrs. Vane the affections of 
her husband. Borrowing that lady’s cloak she encounters the 
formidable Pomander, who, believing that the subtle Peg is 
the unsophisticated rural dame, puts a diamond ring (value 
£500) on her finger, in the course of a passionate avowal. 
The appearance of Vane in the garret nearly leads to a mortal 
combat, but Peg sagaciously intervenes, explains away every 
fact that might compromise Mrs. Vane, and, joining the hands 
of the husband and wife, remains in possession of the diamond 
ring. Ernest, perceiving the danger which he had brought 
on his wife by his irregular course of conduct, resolves to 
abstain from /iaisons in future. 

Although we are by no means blind to the faults of this 
production, we have no hesitation in declaring it one of the 
most creditable dramas of literary pretension that have ap- 
peared on the stage for a long time. The positions and 
characters of the personages are by no means new. Mrs. 
Woflington, supplicated by the wife to give up the heart of her 
husband, cannot but recall to mind the actress Dumesnil, in 
the French petite comédie of Tiridate, combating her affections 
for the son at the solicitations of the father. The miseries of 
the poet in his garret bear no small affinity to those of Kotze- 
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buc’s Armer Dichter, better known here through the medium 
°F Monsieur Jacques. Even the contrivance of thrusting a 
real face through a hole in a picture is one that has been 
alreay tried, and was used for farce purposes in Mr. Bernard’s 
Mummy. Fault may be found, too, with the sudden reforma- 
tion of Ernest, whose deviation from virtue is much more 
clearly shown than his return to her laws. But all the objec- 
tions that may be made on the score of want of invention and 
an inartificial manner of bringing a story to a conclusion are 
over-balanced by the zeal and talent displayed in the dialogue 
and in the substantial nature of the dramatis persone. Not 
only is Mrs. Woffington rendered a new character by a happy 
combination of benevolence and mirth, not only does the 
starving poet acquire new individuality by the peculiarity of 
his details, but the minor personages, who are grouped about 
the principal figures, like Sir Benjamin Backbite and Co. in 
the School for Scandal, are all sketched with care and minute- 
ness. The dilapidated foppery of Colley Cibber, the known 
epicurism of Quin, immortalised by a famous epigram, the 
pompous asperity of the illnatured critic Snarl, and the 
platitude of the goodnatured critic Soaper, are each brought 
forward with due force, and when the whole party is assem- 
bled on the stage a characteristic line is expected from each, 
and received with pleasure. Writing has evidently been 
a labour of love with the authors, and has occasionally led 
them into prolixity. Pleased with a chain of dialogue, it 
seems every now and then that they did not know how to let 
it drop. 

Such is the state of the modern drama that our actors do 
not often get a real substance to grasp. The Haymarket 
company gladly availed themselves of the rare opportunity 
afforded them by Masks and Faces. Mr. Webster is an actor, 
above all others, whose capability of shining forth depends on 
the strength with which the character he represents is marked ; 
and his representation of the distresses of the poor poet Triplet, 
always odd but sometimes intensely affecting, deserves to be 
placed asa pendant to his excellent delineation of the drunkard 
in Mind your own Business. Stepping gracefully from serious- 
ness to gaiety, and equally natural in both, Mrs. Stirling is 
completely in her element as Peg Woffington, and has all the 
benefit of a contrast in the girlish effusive manner which is 
very prettily assumed by Miss Rose Bennett in the character 
of Mrs. Vane. Sir Charles Pomander, a spiteful fop of the 
old school, is played with becoming coolness by Mr. Leigh 
Murray. These are the great personages of the play, but the 
lesser characters were also adequately sustained. Mr. Stuart 
as the illnatured critic, with his mouth full of westhetical non- 
sense, displayed a world of humorous pomp; Mr. J. Bland 
put forth all the characteristic bluffness of Quin; and, most 
especially would we commend Mr. Lambert for the care and 
judgment with which he represented the constant interrup- 
tion of gaiety by senility in the person of the superannuated 
beau Cibber. Nor should we pass over in silence the pains 
that have been bestowed on the mise en scéne. By the aid of 
beautiful costumes and decorations, the piece is made a com- 
plete picture of the period. 

After loud and repeated applause the usual cry was raised 
for the author, and Mr. Webster, coming forward, stated that 
the piece was the joint production of the writers of Parents 
and Guardians and the Ladies’ Battle—that is to say, of Mr. 
Tom Taylor and Mr. Reade. 

Ixcrum Tueatre.—The rage for that class of nigger litera- 
ture of which Uncle Tom’s Cabinis the acknowledged represen- 
tative is viewed from a comic point in a new Lyceum farce, 
entitled Those dear Blacks. The satire is more laughable than 


pungent, and though the piece, aided by some excellent acting, | Grande—played thrice during the week; the overtures 


excites a frequent roar, we donot think it will cause the 
Abolitionist any overwhelming aan Mr. Frank Feather- 
edge—one of those ingenious desperadoes whom it would be 
difficult to meet beyond the precincts of farce—finding his 
personal property reduced to the, miserable compass of one 
penny, allows his pride to be so far abused that he actually 
engages himself as a valet to an emancipated negro, just landed 
on British soil. The black man, radiant with newly acquired 
liberty, and big with the legacy which ‘ole massa” has left 
him, is delighted with the possession of a white servant; but 
the adroit Featheredge, by feigning) utter ignorance of menial 
duties, and requesting his sable lord to instruct him, so man- 
ages matters that he is able to enjoy|the luxuries of the master, 
while the master virtually becomes the servant. When new 
clothes come home for master and man, and the negro selects 
for himself the livery, as the finer suit of the two, the pride of 
Featheredge is still further solaced, and he is able to cut a very 
respectable figure in the eyes of a young lady of whom he is 
enamoured. A discovery of the true farce character, that the 
negro is only “ole massa’s” legatee in the event that certain 
persons are not to be found, and that Featheredge is just one 
of the persons in question, so far produces a change in the for- 
tunes of the eccentric pair, that the white man becomes posses- 
sor of the black man’s property, while the latter is glad to be- 
come the servant of the former. 

In this farce absurdity is carried as far as it can go, and the 
construction and denouement are as artificial as possible. 
Nevertheless, the situations are laughable, and every here and 
therealineoccurs which, if it is not witty, is atany rate odd, and 
answers nearly the same purpose. Mr. Charles Mathews is, 
of course, quite in his element in the part of Featheredge, the 
gentleman who has lost everything but coolness and good-hu- 
mour, and Mr. Suter takes upon himself, with much drollery, 
the conventional eccentricities of the black. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


The success of these popular and fashionable entertain- 
ments remains undiminished, or rather increases nightly. 
Every box is taken up to the last performance of the season, 
and few seats can be obtained in the dress circles. The an- 
nouncement of Jullien’s approaching departure for America 
has doubtless tended to this ultra excitement ; nevertheless, the 
main cause must be attributed to the steady advance which. 
Jullien has made in general favouritism for nearly fourteen 
years, and to the more universally disseminated feeling for 
real music, which has been effected through the instru- 
mentality of the maestro. When Jullien takes his leave there 
is no one to supply his place. The concerts at Drury Lane, 
having no head, must cease to exist, and until Jullien returns, 
they cannot, by any process short of magic, be restored to 
life. The public are aware of this, and knowing that they 
will lose Jullien for one year, and fearing they may be de- 
prived of him for two or more, they rush with avidity to the 
theatre, and drink their fill of the entertainment provided by 
Jullien. When Jullien comes back, buried under the weight 
of his transatlantic honours, Drury Lane will be too small to 
hold his new public, which will be increased manifold. It is 
therefore, as we understand, in contemplation to build a new 
theatre, or amphitheatre as it may be, for Jullien’s concerts, 
which we think absolutely needed ; as a more spacious area 
than that of Drury Lane is required for the multitudes who 
now flock to his standard. 

Among the performances of the week past, we may notice 








as eminently successful, the Grand Fantasia from Pietro it 
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Oberon, tl Flauto Magico, Egmont, and the grand fantasia from 
Roberto tl Diavolo. _ We would also mark out for especial 
notice the Marche Funebre, by Angelina, a composition of 
distinguished merit, which exhibits the powers of the talented 
and fair composer perhaps in a brighter light than any work 
she has yet given to the public. 

Mademoiselle Anna Zerr renews her triumphs every night, 
and never escapes an encore. 

The Bul Masgué is announced to take place on Monday, 
December 13th. We learn that every private box is already 
let. 





MOZART AND THE GERMAN OPERA. 
(From Frazer's Magazine.) 


No man was more gifted by God with the power of enjoying 
life, and everything in this beautiful world of ours, than Mozart. 
And this is a blessing which Heaven confers only on its especial 
favourites. Few men ever passed through a happier or higher ex- 
istence. And we may say of Mozart, as Tacitus did of his valiant 
and noble son-in-law, “ Whatsoever of him we loved, whatsoever 
we admired, remains, and shall remain, in the minds of men, the 
eternity of ages, the fame of things.” 


“ Brief, bright, and glorious, was his young career.” 


He was at five years old, when other children are mere animals, 
an accomplished musician and composer. He died at five or 
six and thirty, just as he had completed his world-wide requiem ; 
and if [ did not firmly believe in tae maxim inculcated by the 
Grecian sage and Roman satirist, 


“ Whom the gods love die young,” 
TI should say of the composer, in the language of the Frenchman, 


“ Hélas sa brulante énergie, 
A fait sa gloire et son malheur ; 
Son coeur inspirait son génie ; 
Son génie a brisé son cceur.”* 
Perhaps no man living ever had a higher musical genius, or greater 
knowledge to support it. He did for music what Pericles did for 
oratory, whereot George Croly has well written— 


“Full arm’d to life the portent sprung, 
Minerva from the Thunderer’s brow; 
And his the sole, the sacred hand, 
That waved her egis o’er the land.” 


‘Since Mozart's day great additions have been made to the orchestra, 

especially in wind instruments; great improvements have been 
made in the instruments already in use ; and men of exalted genius 
—Beethoven and Weber—have succeeded him, and taken their 
position near him, as men who have achieved that renown which 
shall never pass away. But with all advantages and modern aids, 
none have surpassed him in any single effort; and for number 
and variety of compositions, which even an age of barbarism, 
could it ever again arrive, never would permit to perish, he stands 
altogether unrivalled and alone. The Fidelio and Der Freischutz 
are works of the very loftiest character—the composers have 
made the most skilful possible use of the enlarged orchestral 
means at their disposal; but if they have equalled some of 
Mozart's compositions, they have not excelled any one of them ; 
and no other opera, except these two, is for one moment to be 
compared to any opera of Mozart’s. 

We are not answerable for this or any other opinion of the 
writer, who has more words than knowldedge of his subject at 
command.—Ep. M. W.] 

I do well believe that no man ever had a higher inspiration 
than Mozart: he was the Shakspere of music. In all his works 


* Alas! his burning energy caused at once his glory and his pain; 
his heart inspired his genius, his genius has broken his heart. 





like the great dramatist, he mingles tragedy and comedy, and is 
equally remarkable in both for intensity and depth of feeling. 
What a wonderful composition is his Don Giovanni! How 
various the characters, how admirably are they not depicted in 
his music! What character was ever better sustained, from first 
to last, than that of “our ancient friend, Don Juan,” the heartless 
libertine; but one in whom, from his gay and dauntless courage, 
his graces and accomplishments, we never for a moment lose a 
breathless interest! We feel towards him as we do towards the 
Anastasius of Hope’s grand romance. Love him we must not, 
pity him we ought not; but we cannot help admiring—ay, and 
enjoying him. How mighty, too, Mozart is in the management 
of his ghost! Here he shows a genius. which Walter Scott and 
Shakspere alone share with him. The ghost of Hamlet's father, 
clad in complete steel, revisiting the glimpses of the moon and 
making night hideous, is not a whit more dread than the appari- 
tion of the commander’s statue, shaking the earth by its ponderous 
steps, ushered in by unearthly music, and singing in tones ¢hat 
seem to have come from another world, and for once permitted to 
be uttered in this. Byron’s Don Juan is a fine dashing fellow; 
but the poet was unable, though he strove, to raise him to the 
standard of the maestro’s Don Giovanni. He is from first to last 
an Englishman—the child of a cold clime--and not a Spaniard of 
Seville, whose veins run lava. The Don Giovanni of Mozart, on 
the contrary, is as regular a hidalgo as blue blood at the boiling 
point could make him; as fierce and haughty as Satan; and like 
him, never humbling himself before any creature mortai or immor- 
tal—except the woman he is anxious to betray. But the whole 
opera, as a work of transcendant taste and genius, is delicious most 
exceedingly. 

German music is as superior to Italian music as the rich and 
accurate language of the old Greeks was to the meagre Jatin. 
Italian music is rarely addressed to anything higher than the 
senses ; it wants depth, devotion, and earnestness. German music 
is always addressed to the soul. I invariably feel holier and 
happier after having listened to an opera of Mozart’s or Beetho- 
ven’s. I feel as if, through the music, I had held communion 
with thoughts that lay too deep for words. One also enjoys the 
delight of having been engaged upon a perfect work, into every 
portion of which a master-mind has been thrown. There is no 
deficiency, as there is no predominanee; the orchestra and the 
vocalists are made to work together on terms of as perfect 
equality as the singers in a duet; and both are managed, how- 
ever numerous may be the band, the chief vocalists, and the 
chorus, with the same consummate ease, and with the same single- 
ness of purpose—the same concentration of effect, that the less 
learned and enthusiastic composers of any other school could dis- 
play with respect to one singer and one fiddle to accompany. 
The great charm of the German opera is the ensemble and 
equality in all points of interest between the vocal and instru- 
mental melodies and concerted pieces ; and the conviction that the 
whole work has been wrought by the inspiration and labour of 
one mighty mind. In Italian operas your present praise and 
pleasing recollections relate almost exclusively to the singers— 
Pasta, Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini. The composer is comparatively 
little thought of; you know that his aria has been wonderfully 
embellished gnd improved by the art of the singer, and your 
gratitude is great in proportion to the vocalist. You reflect, as 
the notes come back to charm you in your bed,—Oh! these are 
exquisite! but they are Grisi’s. What would they have been 
from any other lips? None know; but certainly nothing com- 
parable to what they were. And thenceforth and for ever, Grisi’s 
Mary Magdalene face (as Guido loved to paint the Magdalene), 
is for ever associated with the air you have heard, and it usurps 
your memory as a thing oggrace and beauty in the precise mode 
and form in which she executed it, and for this no other can be sub- 
stituted. But you think little of the composer—the Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini—and you dream only of snatches of the opera as 
sung by this or that performer ; the opera, as a whole, has raised 
in you no lofty and soul-searching sensations; there has been 
nothing of what Aristotle styles a purification of the passions. 

In a German opera, on the contrary, you commence with the 
spirit of the master; and forgetting singers, fiddlers, and all other 
accessories, as you would the common file of officers and men in 
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the battle field, you think of the whole opera with a devotional 
feeling of the composer's genins. In fact, the very peculiarities 
and faults of the German character tend to make great musicians— 
dreaminess, mysticism, enthusiasm, transcendental speculation, 
intense powers of labour, and aspirations scarcely earthly—these 
combine in giving their great men the use, as none others have 
possessed it, of a language whose native seat is supposed to be in 
apother world, and which is intelligible only to the most finely 
moulded of earth’s creatures—those whose minds and bodies are 
alike attempered and attuned, and of whom you can say with 
Dryden,-— 

“This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore cast into these noble moulds.” 


Otherwise to speak, I look upon Italy's operatic music (I 
exclude the church music) to be such to our senses and our feel- 
ings as Shakspere’s words might thus describe,— 

* “A violet in the youth of prymy nature,— 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting,— 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 
No more.” 


On the other hand, one might say of the music of Germany, with 
Milton, that it is ' 
ss such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle; and instead of rage 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 

Not wanting power to mitigate or suage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 

From mortal or immortal mines.” 


We must add that we never read so many words meaning 
nothing.—Ep. M. W.] 





LINES ON THE INTERMENT OF THE LATE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 


By tue Rey. J. D. ScHOMBERG, VICAR oF PoLESWORTH. 
Wuar solemn sounds are these, that mournful rise, 
Fall on a listening world, and reach the skies? 

Tis England mourns! She wails her Hero dead, 
And chaunts her requiem o’er his honour’d head, 
Now laid, at rest, within its sculptured bed! 

Peaceful, in death he sleeps, his warfare o'er, 

Nor wakes, on earth, the illustrious chieftain more ! 
No more, will “duty” urge his conquering hand 
To sway the baton, or to wield the brand ; 

No more, with tears, he'll view th’ ensanguined plain, 
To weigh his triumphs, or to mourn his slain: 

His mission o’er, he lays his honours down, 

And meek, to Gop resigns his martial crown! 

As if, in death, stern duty sway'd his breast ; 

He scarcely heard the summons, ere he sank to rest— 
His life ennobled, and his memory blest ! 


In peace, in war, in every land and clime, 

The path of “duty,” WELLINGTON, was thine ! 
And England, mindful of her sacred trust, 
Commits, in prayer, thy body to its dust ! 

And to the throne of Gop her hogpage brings, 
Who governs princes, and gives laws to kings— 
Inspir'd thee ever to pursue the right— 

Gave to thy heart its skill, thy hand its might; 
Whilst Britain o’er thy awe-inspiring tomb 
High rears her noblest work, her stateliest dome! 
And lays thee by her gallant NELson’s side, 
Her cherish’d hero, and her naval pride ! 

Both in one honour’d grave, she lays enshrined, 
Her loftiest triumphs in the Two combined ! 





THE REQUIEM. 


Rest, on thy marble couch, brave warrior, rest, 
No martial care invades thy tranquil breast :— 
Rest on thy conquering shield, brave warrior, rest, 
Peaceful thy head in dreamless slumbers blest ; 
Rest in thy triumphs won, brave warrior, rest 
In calm repose upon thy country’s breast :— 
Safe in her fostering love, dear warrior, sleep, 
England shall o’er thy head, her vigils keep :— 
Till the last trump shall peal the final doom, 
And rouse the tenants of the sleeping tomb, 
To stand the solemn test of “duty” done, 
Before His face who fills th’ impartial throne! 


These beautiful lines have been set to music by Thomas Lloyd 
Fowle, author of the Sacred Cantata, composed in honour of the 
Great Exhibition. The work consists of a Funeral March, solo 
and chorus, air (tenor), and a solemn chorus, and will be ready 
on the 1st of December. 





THE HERO SLEEPS. 


Tne Hero sleeps, 

Music held her breath, 
And draped her tones,— 
The Hero sleeps. 


He sleeps 
The last long sleep ; 
A Nation mourns,— 
He sleeps. 


Coline veiled her lays, 
And mourned,— 

A light is gone,— 

He sleeps. 


No earthly music e’er again 
Will the Hero hear, 

No syren tones,—- 

He sleeps. 


Life’s sweet music is hushed, 

Nor the Clarion Trump of Victory 
Will wake his ear,— 

He sleeps. 


But seraph tones 
Will greet his ear, 
He wakes 

To the Music 

Of Immortality. 


* * &@® *@ 8 8 @ 


While here below 
A Nation mourns,— 
The Hero sleeps. 





Sianor Muritro, the tenor singer, and Mdlle. Favanti, with a 
small vocal party, and Mr. Webbe as pianist, have been giving 
concerts in the provinces under the direction of Mr. Wellman. 
At Portsmouth, Ryde, Gosport, Southampton, &c., Signor Murillo 
was encored in the popular ballad from the Sleeper Awakened, by 
Macfarren, “She is not here,” and in the national song, “The 
Death of Wellington,” by the same composer. Mdlle. Favanti 
sang “ Una voce,” ‘Il segreto,” “ Nonpiu mesta,” and Wellington 
Guernsey's new ballad, “ He's coming home.” 
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Original Correspondence, 
VIOLIN AND PraNororTE PRACTICE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—I should be much obliged if you, or any of your cor- 
respondents, would favour me with yvur opinion upon the following 
subject: 

I ama young student, practising daily upon the piano-forte, and 
having been recommended to learn the violin asanalmost necessary 
accomplishment to a pianist now-a-days, I commenced a short time 
ago, and found that practising on the violin materially retarded my 
progress on the piano. My fingers became quite stiffened, which 
was not to be overcome by any amount of practice on the piano 
while the violin practice was carried on the same time. 

Can you tell me whether this is generally considered the 
result—and whether it is advisable that a pianist should let the 
violin alone altogether ? 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Leeds. 


[Will some professor of the violin and pianoforte conjointly, 
oblige correspondent with a reply ?—Ep. M. W.] 


. 


Tom Hoop’s GRAVE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—In“answer to G. E. H.’s (Shrewsbury) inquiry, allow me 
to quote a short paragraph from an article in Eliza Cook's Journal, 
No. 182, Sat., 23rd Oct., 1852, entitled “ Hood’s Grave.” “Post- 
office orders may be made payable to the treasurer of the committee, 
(Miss Eliza Cook, 54, Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury,) or the 
secretary, (Mr. John Watkins, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster). 

Your constant reader, 
23d Nov., 1852. M. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mustc or tue Tyrrot.—Free Trane Hart.—On Saturday 
last we were present at the day performance of the Tyrolese 
Minstrels from St. James’s Theatre—which was almost as 
thinly attended as the concert of the Distin family—yet as in 
their case, the quality of the performances deserved a far 
different result. We were very much pleased with the 
genuine native simplicity of the five Tyrolean vocalists. Their 
appearance was quite picturesque in their country costume. 
Their singing together was superior to any part singing we 
have lately heard (save and except the Madrigal and Glee 
Union). Their voices are all good and harmonize beautifully. 
Malle. Margrieter the soprano, has a full clear voice (rather 
approaching the mezzo soprano) ; the alto and second tenors, 
Klier and Veit Rahm, are both good; the tenore primo, a stout 
robust man, with a fine powerful voice, and excellent style of 
expression, is one of the Rainer family, so popular in this 
country some years ago; the basso, Simon Holaus (a regular 
basso profundo, ) has a fine quality of tone which tells like the 
diapason note ofan organ in the concerted music. The last- 
named gentleman also accompanies most of the pieces very 
neatly on the guitar. Veit Rahm played two solos on the 
Zither, a national instrument of the Tyrol, with good effect. 
It is unnecessary to enter more into detail as to the programme, 
as a graphic report copied from the Manchester Examiner, ap- 
peared in last week’s Musical World. Suffice it to say that 
the music of the Tyrol affords a highly interesting and 
pleasing concert to all who have the good fortune to hear it. 

Mr. J. T. Harris’s second Classical Chamber Concert took 








place on Monday evening. The following was the pro- 
gramme $ 
Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, in KE flat, Op. 93 
Solo, Violoncello 
Scena, from Der Freischutz 
Solo (Pianoforte) “ Ballade” and “ Etude ” 
Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, in EK minor, Op. 119 
{ “Marche Funébre” 
- | r : 35. Chopin. 
Selection, pianoforte, { Leider ohne Worte, 
in C major, Op. 67; 
and A, Op. 62 
Song, “ Thou art not here” .........ccecsee0 eee 
Grand Sonata, pianoforte and violin, in E 
flat, No. 3, Op. 12 Beethoven. 

The above was a well-varied sclection. Hummel, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, were all fairly represented. 
The Hummel trio pleased us very much. The “allegro con 
moto” is full of elegant and graceful melody, whilst the 
second movement, “un poco larghetto,” is equally charm- 
ing, and requires the utmost delicacy in playing. We never 
heard a piece of Hummel’s with more pleasing motivt than 
these two movements of his Op. 93 Trio. The rondo, or con- 
cluding movement, possesses less beauty and interest to us in 
comparison. 

Lidel’s solo on the violoncello was an air of Bellini’s from 
Romeo e Giulietta, with variations of his own, which served 
well to show his tone in the simple air, and his wonderful 
command over all the difficulties of exeeution in the varia- 
tions. Mr. Perring was again the vocalist; again had to do 
double duty,—being, as usual, engaged at the Monday night 
concert at the Free Trade Hall. He had to come thence to 
sing his song in each part, the only inconvenience arising 


J. Thorne Harris. 


Spohr. 


Mendelssohn. 
J. E. Perring. 


“from it being, that the song in each case did not oceur in the 


exact place set down in the programme. The first song was 
a little too much for Mr. Perring’s power, and is also much too 
dramatic for the concert-room—W eber’s great tenor scena from 
Der Freischutz, which was given entire—recitative and all—to 
Italian words. With the exceptions we have taken, Mr. 
Perring exerted himself, and did his best with the scena. Mr. 
Harris played his own two compositions prior to the scena, 
in order not to let the audience wait,—the one a “ ballade” 
(he styles it) is much in the style of a song without words ; 
the second, an “ Etude,” reminds one of the style of Chopin. 
We do not mean to accuse Mr. Harris of plagiarism—far from 
it. It is more the form of the two writers’ productions, than 
the matter or the melodies that recur to one on hearing them. 
We think Mr. Harris deserves great credit for them both, and 
his admirable manner of playing them, but the first has our 
predilection. 

The second part opened with Spohr’s trio in E minor (op. 
119)—an elaborate and learned work—doubtless—but the 
two first movements, the moderato and the larghetto, were, 
to us, extremely dry and uninteresting, added to which, there 
was a good deal of high stopping for the violin, in which Mr. 
Baetens was not so sticcessful as usual. The Scherzo, however, 
is another thing altogether ; it is full of bustle and beauty, 
too, for pianoforte and violin, with a most effective pizzicato 
accompaniment for the cello, which is very delightful; the 
Vivace, or closing movement is equally brilliant and spirit 
stirring. The two last movements are, to our mind, in the 
strangest contrast to the two first. Mr. Perring’s second 
song, one of his own, “ Thou art not here,” was next given to 
his own accompaniment, in a pleasing and efficient manner. 
Mr. Harris followed with a selection of picces for the piano 
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forte. The first, a ‘‘ Marche Funébre,”’of Chopin’s—(we sup- 
pose in honour of a recent funeral, asa portion of the audience 
rose and remained standing during its performance)—the 
other two were the songs without words in C major, Op. 67, 
and in A Op 62; the last is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all 
these lovely inspirations of Mendelssohn, and it was so admi- 
rably played by Mr. Thorne Harris as richly to deserve the 
rapturous encore it received. It was now somewhat late 
after two hours’ listening, to enjoy a Duo Sonata of Becthoven’s 
(heard for the first time too), the one in E flat, No. 3,0p 12; 
so beyond a hearty word of praise to the playing of it by 
Messrs. Harris and Baetens, and the general expression of our 
delight at the work itself, we must reserve all further com- 
ment to some future hearing. The concert was, perhaps, the 
most numerously attende1 of any Mr. Harris has yet held, and 
most of the auditory remained until the close, a little after 
half-past ten o’clock—again later than desirable; a slight cur- 
tailment would easily remedy this. The third concert is 
fixed for Monday, the 20th proximo. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s first concert is fixed for to-morrow 
night, the 25th. Contrary to his liberal custom for some years, 
he has not sent your own correspondent his usual ticket, but 
the management this season seems to be taken out of Mr. 
Hallé’s own hands altogether, and to be in those of a com- 
mittce of exclusives, who a.e most, if not all, connected with 
the exclusive gentlemen’s concerts at the “Concert Hall.” 
If this spirit is carried out, we shall regret it on highcr 
grounds—on Hallé’s account, than our own personal exclusion. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Panis.—The indisposition of Gueymard caused Moise to bo 
withdrawn temporarily from the programme of the Grand 
Opera. On his recovery it was resumed, and continues to 
attract as much as ever. Obin, Morelli, and Gueymard, Ma- 
dame Laborde, and Mademoiselle Poinsot, sustained very 
creditably the various parts entrusted to them. 

The appearance of Cerito is looked forward to with impa- 
tience. It is confidently reported that the new ballet will be 
produced by the 29th at the latest. 

Madame Bosio, whose engagement at the Grand Opera we 
announced some wecks ago, will make her début in a new 
opera, about the end of December. She will be supported by 
Mademoiselle Masson, and Messrs. Gueymard, Morelli, Depas- 
sio, and Mcrly. 

The Bals Masqué of the Opera will begin on the 4th 
December.’ There will be one every Saturday. Musard will 
conduct the orchestra 

At the Opéra Comique, Auber’s new Opera is in actual 
rehearsal. According to a general report, it will be brought 
out before the end of December. 

The Mysteres d’ Udolphe and Le Pére Gaillard still continue 
to attract. 

It is said that Faure’s next character will be that of Fal- 
staff, in the Songe d’ une Nuit d Eté. 

Chollet’s success in the Postillon de Lonjumeau, at the 
Théatre Lyrique, still continues as great as ever. 

Choisy-Le-Roi, Flore et Zéphire, and Si J etais Roi, still 
maintain their place in the bills. 

. The first representation of Zabarin, by Monsieur Georges 
Bousquet, will probably take place in the first week in De- 
cember ; about the same period, a new one-act Opera, by 
Monsieur Sarmiento, entitled Ze Zrompeter, will also be 
given for the first time. 

The Perle du Bréstl, by Félicien David, has been revived. 





Madame Persiani as well as Tamburini, Gardeni and Na- 
polione Rossi have just signed engagements to appear at the 
Theatres Royal, Amsterdam and the Hague. Besides these 
artistes, a very effective troupe of lesser celebrities has also 
been engaged. They will probably open the campaign with 
Il Barbiere, 0? Elisir @ Amore, I Puritani, Don Giovanni, Cene- 
rentola, and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Vivier will shortly return to Paris. A few days before his 
departure from Constantinople, he was invited to a grand 
dinner given by the Marquis de Lavalette, in honour of the 
Count Bacciochi. Fuad Effendi and Vely Pacha, the new 
ambassador at the Court of France, were also present. During 
the evening, Vivier delighted the company by his wonderful 
talent. 

The anniversary of the death of Mendelssohn will be cele- 
brated with great pomp in the garrison church of Berlin, 
where he was formerly organist. The programme will be 
composed of two hymns of the Grand Maéstro and of his 
Oratorio of Saint Paul, executed by 400 musicians and ama- 
teurs. 

Luisa Miller has met with great success at Leghorn. 

The young Swedish vocalist, Mademoiselle Westerstrand, 
has been singing at Leipzig. ° 

Mesdames Frezzolini and Gazzaniga are at present singing 
at Bologne. 





Foreign. 
(From the New York Musical Times.) 


New York—Encuisu Orrra at ¢Nisto’s.—A musica] 
novelty this week has been the production of Flotow’s opera 
of Martha, Anglicized, and put upon the American stage by 
Mr. Bochsa, the principal r6/e being assumed by Madame 
Anna Bishop. The opera, in itself, is a very neat one, the 
scenic effect pleasing, and calculated to entertain an audience 
very prettily for an evening. The first performance was 
imperfect, in many respects. In the first act, we had a cho- 
rus, behind the scenes, singing just a “‘ beat”’ or two in ad- 
vance of the music going on in front; and in the last act, 
Madame Bishop became involved in a certain labyrinth of 
modulations, by which she lost the key entirely, and was in 
the clouds for several oblivious measures. These, however, 
are merely matters of more finished rehearsal, which another 
performance will set entirely right. The action of the opera 
turns upon a practical joke of two high-born ladies, who 
assume the character of servants to be ‘hired out,’ with 
other villagers of a hamlet, to young farmers. The joke ends 
in rather a scrious way,—no less than their falling in love 
with their employers, with whom they are obliged, by the 
village authorities (very much against their inclination), to 
go home. They escape their servitude, but by some charming 
operatic miracle, the farmers turn out to be gentlemen of 
quality, and the lovers are made happy. 

Miss Rosa Jacques is very indefatigable in her part, and in 
one or two “situations” appeals strongly to the audience. 
A singular and somewhat violent contrast to the English 
element, and style of singing in the opera, is presented in 
M. Guidi, an Italian, with a thoroughly Italian school of vo- 
calization, who undertakes the réle of Lionel. His sentiment is 
rather intense, he being evidently in a very “bad way,” as 
to heart-matters, throughout most of the opera: but he pro- 
duces a passage now and then, of genuine vocal beauty. Mr. 
Leach has a fresh, manly, earnest way of singing and acting, 
which we like. He has good foil for this, in the pathetic 
Mr. Guido. 
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The opera was under the direction of Mr. Bochsa. Madame 
Marietta Alboni rendered attractive and conspicuous one of 
the stage boxes, which she occupied with her suite : she tapped 
approbation to Mr. Guido once or twice, and was an attentive 
and interested listener throughout. We trust that a fair trial 
will now be given to English opera, and that Madame Bishop 
will successfully carry through what Madame Anna Thillon 
so brilliantly started. English is a desperate language for 
music, and English skill is axgular in matters of vocalization ; 
but let us have all styles in the universal realm of sound. 

Tae Purimarmonic give a public rehcarsal on Saturday 
afternoon, November 6th; on the 13th inst. they give a 
morning rehearsal, and on the evening of the same date their 
first concert of the present scason takes place. 


Atsoyi’s Concert.—The first concert of this series came off 
at Metropolitan Hall on Tuesday evening. The accomplished 
Contralto seems to draw equally well as at first ;—we see no 
diminution in her audience, which is not a very large, but 
still, we suspect, a paying one. Indeed, the expenses of the 
Alboni troupe are so much lighter than the rival one of Sontag, 
that we should not be surprised if the net proceeds were not 
somewhat balanced thereby, and Mad. Alboni—mercantilely 
spéaking—were doing a good business. A new feature in the 
concerts was Mademoiselle Camille Urso, a child violinist of 
considerable cleverness. She is rather a counterpart of Sontag’s 
Paul Julien, and scems to have been educated in an equally 
careful and thorough school. She plays tenderly, delicately, and 
well: she has not the scope of young Julien, the volume of 
tone, or the depth and strength of sentiment: she is a girl 
and Paul a precocious boy—such a disparity therefore is, of 
course, to be expected. Master Saar also played Wallace’s 
“‘ Second Concert Polka.” He did not seem quite “grown up” 
to the piece, or else he was not as felicitous in public, as per- 
haps he previously found himself in private. His “ misgriffe,” 
or mis-Azés, in striking the dispersed, doubly diminished chords, 
were somewhat agonizing, particularly as they were repeated 
so often. We are always glad, however, to hear this young 
pianist every successive season, and to know that he is per- 
severing in his study of the instrument he has chosen. That 
he should succeed better at some times than at others, is to be 
expected. Alboni sang Casta Diva again, in her own peculiar 
style. We like to hear her in this because we like to hear her 
in everything :—her voice is luxury enough without any- 
thing clse. 

Mapame Sontac 1x Brooxtyy.—On Thursday evening of 
last week, Mr. John Zundel, the organist of Plymouth Church, 
gave a concert in the church, when he was assisted by Madame 
Sontag, Sig. Pozzolini, Carl Eckert, and a select chorus, com- 
prising the best vocal talent in the city. The concert was 
given by Madame Sontag, for the benefit of Mr. Zundel, who 
formerly gave her children musical instruction in St. Peters- 
burg, and was intended as a testimonial of respect for, and a 
public recognition of the professional worth of the former 
instructor of her children; and the delicate manner in which 
the concert was announced, it being stated simply that 
“Madame Sontag would assist Mr. Zundel,” must have given 
additional value to the compliment. The programme was 
evidently got up to conciliate the prejudices (real or imagin- 
ary), of some of the more tenderly-conscienced members of the 
Plymouth Church congregation against holding concerts in 
“sacred edifices,” and as it is a rather unique document, we 


give it entire. 
PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
Zundel. 


MIF rane. Voluntary... dave? os fas 
2.—Solo and Chorus—“ Night's shade no longer,” Rossini. 





3.—Aria, ... ee eee | 
Madame Henriette Sontag. 
4,—Hymn—Treble, Solo, and Quartette, “ Love 
Divine,” _... a 3s ad -. Zundel. 
Solo by Mrs. Jameson. 
5.—Song, sient Tce aas sas Schubert. 
Signor Pozzolini. 
6.—Solo and Chorus—The “ Marvellous Work,” 
from Creation, be po eee e 
Solo by Mrs. Jameson. 
PART II, 
7.—Song—“ Home, Sweet Home,” aes ass 
Madame Henriette Sontag. 
8.—Anthem—“ How sweetly flowed the gospel's 
sound,” ‘ aa a wal <n 
9.—Song, 


Haydn. 


Bishop. 


Zundel. 
Signor Pozzolini. 
10.—Variations for the Organ, . ae .. Zundel. 
11. -- Aria—“ On mighty pens,” from the Creation, Haydn. 
Madame Henriette Sontag. 
12.—Grand Hallelujah Chorus, from the Messiah, Handel. 
Conduetor, ... ape “ae Mr. Carl Eckert. 

The audience, though large, did not equal our expectations 
as to numbers, and its character was heterogeneous. Many 
of the auditors, it seemed, had never attended a concert of 
any pretensions before; and it was really amusing, as well as 
instructive, to listen to the remarks, and observe the conduct, 
of one’s neighbours; we changed our seat several times, so as to 
profit by these largely as possible, We soon discovered the 
important fact, that it is necessary to learn how toattend a concert, 
that persons unaccustomed to concerts, cannot enjoy them, of they 
be good for anything. In the first place, there was a vast deal 
of anxiety manifested as to the identity of the “stars” of the 
evening. “There she is!’—‘“‘ Who? ’— “ Sontag !’— 
“ Where ?”’—“ There ;’—“ You don’t say so?’—‘ No, that 
ain’t her? These and similar exclamations were fired off, as 
often as a lady of unusual appearance entered the body of the 
house, or an extraordinary bonnet made its appearance, or a 
feather of peculiar character waved along an aisle, or as often 
as an unusual movement occurred in the vicinity of the choir. 
The same anxiety was manifested to identify Signori Pozzoli- 
ni and Eckert; and as the sexton came slily in at one of the 
back doors holding a sort of truncheon in his hand, a preten- 
tious old gentleman in front of us, who evidently wished to 
give them in his vicinity to understand that he had ‘been 
abroad” and was “upto a thing or two,” confidentially in- 
formed a party of ladies under his protection, that “there 
was Pozzolini’—judiciously adding: “he seems to have 
changed somewhat since I saw him abroad.” The ladies, and 
others who heard this instructive remark, at once subjected 
the unsuspecting sexton to a severe scrutiny; but he, uncon- 
scious of the interest he.excited, walked quietly up to a win- 
dow, reached forth his truncheon, and hauled down the sash. 
This official proceeding at once betrayed the sexton’s office; 
the spectators exchanged malicious smiles, and the old gentle- 
man was effectually quenched for the remainder of the evening. 

The behaviour of the amateur audience was fully equalled, 
if not surpassed, by that of the amateur performers. The con- 
duct of a portion of: the “select chorus, comprising the best 
vocal talent in Brooklyn,” gave the finishing touch to our 
aversion to amateur performances. The fact is, a public per- 
formance by amateur vocalists, or amateur instrumentalists, is 
akin to amateur theatricals, amateur preaching, or amateur 
statesmanship ;—or, to make the matter still plainer, a musical 
performance by competent artists as a militia muster is to a 
review of regular troops. Put a cocked hat, with nodding 
plume, on the head of a civilian, distinguish his shoulders 
with a pair of epaulettes, ornament his heels with a pair of 
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spurs, gird up his loins with a crimson sash, hang a glittering 
sword by his side, and place him on the ‘tented field,” and 
he will swell, and strut, and ape the warrior: he cannot help 
it. So when you permit an amateur to take part in a. public 
performance, especially if there be great names on the pro- 
gramme, he will take upon himself ridiculous airs; he will gape 
and stare around the hall, nod at every acquaintance, pull up 
his shirt-collar, continually change his position, blow his nose, 
whisper, look cross-eyed at the conductor, smile and wink 
knowingly whenever anything goes wrong, and take every other 
possible means to let the audience know that he is present, 
and that they may therefore expect something unusually 
striking and transcendant. There was no lack of such demon- 
strations on the present occasion; and one gentleman, with 
black hair, sharp features, and wearing a brown surtout, 
especially distinguished himself. He kept tearing around the 
gallery, rushing through the aisles, and whispering in such a 
fearfully mysterious manner as to throw the whole audience 
into a state of painful apprehension. At last, he suddenly 
emerged, hat in hand, from the dark space under the organ 
gallery, rushed up one of the aisles, thrusting ladies and 
gentlemen to the right hand and to the left, and disappeared 
through the main entrance. This movement worked the 
spectators up to a most uncomfortable degree of curiosity, 
which became absolutely painful, when a tender-hearted old 
lady suggested: “It must be that Sontag is taken ill, and 
that man has gone after the doctor.” Fortunately, the “ mys- 
terious unknown” soon reappeared, bearing a three-legged stool, 
and all fear as to Sontag’s illness was dismissed. 

Owing to this anxiety, uncertainty, and frequent disap- 
pointment, the audience became so nervous and ill-natured 
before the commencement of the concert, that even Mr. Zun- 
del’s beautiful ‘“‘ Opening Voluntary” failed to restore them 
to that state of good-feeling and trusting anticipation so essen- 
tial to the success and enjoyment of a musical entertainment. 

The audience now became hushed to perfect silence; and 
the appearance of Sontag was awaited with a sort of gloomy 
expectation. She came smilingly forth, led by Mr. Zundel ;— 
the applause being far from enthusiastic. She was dressed in 
sober black, and with consummate taste. She looked hand- 
somer than ever; and we felt vexed (especially when we re- 
collected the motive that brought her there), that she received 
no warmer greeting. The “Aria” by Stradella, though sung 
in a most finished manner, was coldly received. Madame Son- 
tag, we thought, felt that the audience did not, and could not, 
appreciate her execution of this picce. 

The hymn, “ Love Divine,” by Zundel, produced but little 
effect: neither the composition nor the performance being cal- 
culated to excite enthusiasm. 

Signor Pozzolini in the “Song” by Schubert, was deser- 
vedly encored. 

The solo and chorus, ‘‘ Marvellous Work,” from the Crea- 
tion, was given with spirit, and received an encore. 

The gem of the evening was “ Home sweet Home,” by 
Sontag. When we heard her sing this and other English 
songs at Metropolitan Hall, we thought she would do well to 
avoid them in future; but her exquisite—touching—perfect 
rendering of this hacknicd ballad on the present occasion com- 
pletely reversed our judgment. As usual, she introduced but 
few ornaments. It was simply the musical expression of the 
heart-sympathies and yearnings of a tender, trusting, loving, 
home-spirit ;—it was not only a declaration, but it appealed 
to one’s very consciousness as an irrefutable proof, that “ there 
is no place like home.” The piece was re-demanded by the 
most enthusiastic applause, and the last verse was repeated 
without any diminution of the first effect——Here we take 





occasion to say, that we expected to see a general gathering 
of the dilettante at this concert. We supposed the desire to 
hear Sontag in a small room, where all the beauties of her 
voiee, style, and exccution, could be fairly heard and fully 
enjoyed, would be a stronger temptation than any devoted 
lover of art could withstand, but we were mistaken. The 
audience, as we have before said, was made up, for the most 
part, by persons, who evidently were not accustomed to first- 
rate concerts. The cognoscenti were not present. Was it be- 
cause they did not receive free tickets? 

Madame Sontag’s rendering of “ On Mighty Pens” did not 
satisfy us: it lacked power. The delicate colouring, the ex- 
quisite finish that only an accomplished artiste can give, was 
manifest, but there was not sufficient scope, or power, or 
majesty in the performance. 

The “ Hallelujah Chorus” from the Messiah, was creditably 
sung, considering the weakness of the chorus. Mr. Zundel 
performed his part, on the organ, admirably; and had the 
singing been equal to his playing, we should have rejoiced 
greatly. However, let us be thankful for the little of Handel 
that we occasionally hear, and hope for more. 

In conclusion we feel bound to say, that Mr. Eckert per- 
formed his part, limited as it was, in that thorough, unosten- 
tatious and gentlemanly manner which has won for him uni- 
versal respect and confidence as a conductor. 

Barcetona’—Verdi’s Luisa Miller has been produced at the 
Italian Opera, with a success more than compensative for the 
failure of last year. This success is, in great part, owing to 
Madame Jullienne, who displayed talents, both as actress and 
singer, of a high order. Madame Jullienne was recalled 
several times before the curtain during the performance, and 
at the termination obtained a complete ovation. Verdi, indeed, 
is mainly indebted to Madame Jullienne for the triumph 
achieved for his Zuisa Miller. The Lucrezia, in Donizetti’s 
Luerezia Borgia, which Madame Jullienne appeared in previous 
to the Luisa Miller, was no less eminently successful, 





Provincial. 


PLyMmovtu.+(From our own Correspondent)—On Friday even- 
ing the fifth concert of the new series, took place at the theatre in 
the Music Hall, and, if possible, with more brilliant effect than on 
any former occasion: Perhaps this might have been occasioned 
by the announcement that Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. Travers, 
would appear for the lasttime. An apology was made for Miss Fanny 
Young and Mr. Rolfe, who were confined to their beds by severe 
illness. Mrs. Henry Reed played Prudent’s fantasia on themes 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, in a highly effective manner; the 
brilliancy of her execution and the correctness of her playing were 
never more fully developed than in her performance of this most 
difficult fantasia. Mrs. Henry Reed was certainly never heard to 
greater advantage than on the present occasion, and the applause 
she received from a highly intelligent audience full cuerdbupatee 
my opinion. Mr. Henry Reed played a solo on the violin with 
much taste and expression, and there are few solo players of the 
present day who exhibit more promise than this rising and talented 
musician. Herr Oberthiir, who I fancy will astonish the good 
people of ie ag ro makes his first appearance on the 3rd of 
December. Mr. Hime, too, the popular tenor and well-known 
ballad composer from London, is likewise engaged for one of the 
series. On Monday evening an excellent house assembled to see two 
“ first appearances in the Stranger ;” Mr. Mead from the Surrey 
Theatre, and Miss F. Hastings from the provinces. The lady 
did not make her appearance, being confined to her bed by severe 
indisposition; but Mrs. Leclereq took her place, and 
astonished the house by the intense feeling and pathos with 
which she depicted the sorrows of the unhappy penitent. From 
beginning to end Mrs. Leclercq’s Mrs. Haller, was an excellent and 
truthful performance, Mr. Mead is evidently an actor of con- 
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siderable merit, and he played with force and judgment. Solomon, 
by Mr. Ray, was of course, as good as could be. Indeed it would 
be paying an actor of such merit a poor compliment to make any 
remark on such an unimportant character. Precisely the same 
thing may be said of Mr. Smythson’s Peter, save and except, he 
played the part with genuine humour, and obtained the hearty 
applause he received, without gags. The Francis of Mr. Elsbee 
Shaw, and the Baron of Mr. Warde, were both excellent. A 
ballet, by the talented Leclercq, terminated the evening’s per- 
formance. On Thursday evening, Massinger’s play of A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts was presented to a full and fashionable audience, 
which was no doubt augmented from the circumstance of Captain 
Disney Roebuck, a well-known amateur of distinction, playing the 

art of Alessandro Massaroni, in the popular afterpiece of The 

rigand. This gentleman is certainly the best amateur actor of the 
day. His action was graceful and easy, his delivery good, and 
where pathos was required in speaking in reference to his “ injured 
mother,” it was carried out with an intensity of feeling which 
brought down repeated and well-deserved plaudits. In the scene 
with the old steward he was extremely happy, and not less so 
throughout the last act, which was in the highest degree artistic 
and full of passion. Mrs, Leclereq made an excellent Maria 
Grazia, and the music was capitally given by Mr. Smythson, as 
Rubaldo, and the chorus ably assisted by the band. The entire 
performance was a complete success. It is much regretted that 
the subscribers to the Plymouth Philharmonic Society have not 
come forward with that alacrity that they did last year. If no great 
talent, (excepting the amateurs who were by far the best musicians 
last season) was engaged, still the Institution is a good one, and 
as promoting the love of music among the high classes, is entitled, 
to support. 


GLOUCESTER.—(From our own Correspondent.)--Our fayre citye 
is in a state of inundation more serious and lamentable in its re- 
eults than has been known for half a century; many of the streets 
have the appearance of canals, boats are used as the means of com- 
munication, and families are driven to the highest rooms; the dis- 
tress of the lower classes, who are the principal sufferers, is much 
relieved by liberal subscriptions. or several days the Gas 
Works were so much under water as to prevent the usual supply, 
consequently the streets were in a state of darkness. Notwith. 


Bpaaing ie inclemency of the weather,and unfavourable influence 


of the dark streets on Tuesday last, Mr. John Parry opened his 
Portfolio, at the Bell Assembly Rooms, to a numerous audience, 
who evidently came with the determination to forget the “ sadness 
without,” and enjoy the “ humours within,” and hear John Parry 
explain how the amateur bass could get down so low, and had the 
pianoforte to help him in getting Jower—how the vexatious tin- 
tack disturbed the tenor—and how the impertinent little boy in 
the gallery would not listen to the tragedian, but continually ex- 
cited his wrath—how the familiar story of Ali Baba is described in 
the funniest manner. Cassim, just out (of the cave), in four parts, 
drawn by John Parry, and the other amusing incidents, all finish- 
ing with Master Tourney’s Little Exhibition, who explains to his 
old ndpapa, by aid of his powerful pencil, much that he saw at 
the Great Bxhibition—how the “ Koh-i-noor” is put to bed, which 
Master Tourney illustrates by putting the “ Mountain of Light” at 
full length in his own little bed; and how his grandpapa would 
be thrown out of the “ early rising bed,” &c. All who have had 
the pleasure of seeing and ve | John Parry—for the double 
sense of seeing and hearing is fully gratified—well know his ini- 
mitable powers of imitation, and in our opinion the success of 
this entertainment is much attributable to his very charming 
manners and powers of fascination. 





Miscellaneous. 


Avser axp Incres.—These two celebrated men are to be made 
senators; so that both music and painting will have their represen- 
tatives in the council of the nation. Would that the freedom and 
prosperity of France were so entirely and legitimately represented | 





MapemoiseLte Waaner is engaged for the Royal Italian Opera 
next season. 


Arsert Smitn’s “ Ascent to Mont Blanc” Entertainment re- 
commences on Monday next at the old spot, the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. All who have witnessed Albert’s humorous, pleasing, 
and instructive prolusion, will hasten to witness it again; all who 
have not should lose no time. If they be impressible to amuse- 
ment, Albert Smith will amuse them. 


Mr. Exxa, Director of the Musical Union, has returned to 
London after an extended tour on the Continent. Among other 
places Mr. Ella has visited Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, 
Frankfort, Brussels, and Paris ; and has doubtless discovered some 
new treasures for the Winter Musical Evenings, and the per- 
formances of the Musical Union. 


Roncont.—The great little barytone has been playing at Ma- 
drid, Barcelona, and other places with enormous success. He 
is now, we believe, en route for, or has already arrived at, St. 
Petersburgh. 


Grist.—The prima donna par excellence is reposing at St. 
Leonards, and recruiting her strength for the forthcoming cam- 
paign. 

Mapame Viarpor Garcia, we learn, has been engaged by Mr. 
Frederick Gye for the ensuing campaign at the Royal Italian 
Opera. 


Lastacue has had a tremendous success in St. Petersburgh. 
He made his first appearance at the Imperial Theatre in Don Pas- 
quale, and created a perfect furore. Nothing less could have been 
expected of the Grand Sultan of all the basses. 

Hector Berxioz.—This celebrated composer is at present 
staying at Weimar, on a visit to his friend, Liszt, under whose 
superintendence several of his works are about to be produced. 


Joacuim has been playing at the Court Concerts at Hanover, 
in presence of the King. He has been offered the post of Kapel- 
meister to his Majesty, but has, as we understand, declined it. 


M. Cuartes Prevért, the pianist, is now in London. 


Formes.—The great basso of the Royal Italian Opera is at 
Leipsic, the city of musical Jesuits, and the seat of Schumann-ism. 
It is to be hoped he may not be converted, like some others, 
from the worship of Mendelssohn to that of false idols. 


Srvor1 is at Paris, where he will pass the winter. 
Clauss is also there, and Bazini, the violinist. 

Ernst, after a brilliant and prosperous tour in Switzerland, is 
on his way back to Paris, and will probably come to London 
early in the spring. 

Vieuxtemrs has also been making a successful tour in Swit- 
zerland. Being engaged as successor to De Beriot, in the Con- 
servatoire at Brussels, he is shortly expected in the Belgian 
capital. 

Miss Dotsy’s Sorrers.— These fashionable and agreeable ré- 
unions commenced for the season on Tuesday, with an admirable 
programme. A full account is in type, and will appear next week. 


Tur Harmonic Unton.—Two rehearsals for the first perform- 
ance of this new society, which is advertised to take place on 
the 17th December, have taken place under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict. The programme is to include a motet by Bach, and 
Mr. Charles Horsley’s oratorio of Joseph. An article explaining 
the objects and constitution of the Harmonic Union will appear 
im our next. 

Tae Manrionettes.—On Monday, Dec. 6th, these popular 
entertainments will recommence, under the direction of the 
enterprising Mr. Simpson, at the St. James’s Theatre, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Woodin having engaged the theatre in the 
Adelaide Gallery. 
~ Tne Amateurs and lovers of the harp have been lately attracted 
to some matinées at Messrs. Erard’s, by the performance of some 
new compositions for that instrument. The formation of these 
ré-unions originated with Mr. T. H. Wright, assisted by Herr 
Oberthiir, Messrs. Boleyne, Reeves, and H. J. Trust. A grand 
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national quartet for four harps, and a very effective duet from 
“Les Huguenots,” both composed by Oberthiir, were performed 
with great success, and afforded much gratification to those pre- 
sent, amongst whom we noticed—His Highness the Rajah of 
Coorgh, the Hon. Lady Wm. Powlett, the Hon. Lady Capel, Lady 
Elizabeth and Miss Steele, Lady Reid, General M‘Leod and family, 
General and the Misses Berkeley, Hon. -- O'Callaghan, Mrs. 
General Tyers, Major Willock and family, Mrs. and the Misses 
Leslie, Mrs. Cheape, Mrs. Dent, Captain Wetherall, Mr. Charles 
A. Cole, Mr. C. Lyon, &c. &e. There were present on Tuesday, 
the 23rd inst., the Earl of Westmoreland, Lady Montrésor, Lady 
Caroline Maxse, Lady Herschel, Lady Gipps, the Chevalier de 
Chatelaine, Mrs. Coulston, Mrs. Guthrie. 

M. Siras, the well-known composer and pianist, was married 
last week to Mademoiselle Schlesinger, a young lady of consider- 
able musical acquirements. 


Diorama oF Hinpostan.—To the moving pictures which have 
almost constituted a separate category of metropolitan “sights,” 
the new diorama now exhibiting at the Baker-street Bazaar is an 
interesting and beautiful addition. It represents a variety of 
scenes which occur in pursuing the course of the Gianges upwards 
to some distance beyond Benares, and is followed by a stationary 
painting of Gangoutri, the source of the holy river. The great 
peculiarity in the exhibition is not so much the variety of scenery, 
though this is very great, a3 the constant aspect which is afforded 
of Hindoo life and religion under its most imposing forms. The 
most sacred spots of the Indian theology furnish the subjects of 
the picture, and the spectator, who has been startled and amused 
by the several episodes of a fanciful idolatry, is at last wound up 
into a sense of the sublime when he is introduced into the sanctum 
of the Hindoo faith, with its wild desolation and the snowy moun- 
tains in the background. The sketches of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Luard have formed the basis of the picture, which has been painted 
with more than ordinary care and knowledge of effect by Mr. 
Philip Philipps, the figures and animals having been inserted by 
Mr. Louis Hage, and the shipping by Mr. Knell. 

Dr. Brxrietp has been presented with an elegant Time-piece, 
bearing the following inscription :— 


“ Presented to 
W. R. Bexrrezp, Mus, Doc., 
by the Norwich Choral Society, 
in commemoration of 
the first performance of his Oratorio, 
Israel Restored, 
at St. Andrew’s Hall, 16th Oct., 1851.” — 


On the occasion just alluded to, the nuniber of the audience 
reached nearly two thousand. 


Porrtecunic Institution.—A successful attempt was made 
at the Polytechnic Institution on- Saturday night to realise a 
happy conception—namely, the representation, through the agency 
of dissolving views, of the fairy scenes and fairy gambolsin “ ‘The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the most fanciful of Shakspeare’s 
plays. The brilliant colours of the phantasmagoria and their 
evanescent character, fit them peculiarly for pictures from fairy 
land, and therefore it will not be wondered at that the experi- 
ment of Saturday night, considered as an experiment, was com- 
pletely successful. For the fairy haunts, the magic glass was all 
sufficient, and a beautiful succession of moonlit glades and forest 
scenery it produced, such as the most capricious Puck could not 
choose but dwell in, But for the fairies themselves, with their 
elfin dances, “ under the greenwood tree” fitting representatives 
were found in some little coryphees, who so arranged their poses, 
as to throw their shadows on the screen, and thus beeome moving 
figures in its zrial and unsubstantial tableaux. The illusion was 
here somewhat marred by the rather unspiritedlike sound of the 
dancers’ feet ; bnt thisis a defect which can easily be set right by 
some simple expedient. We would also suggest a somewhat more 
copious verbal illustration from the play itself to render the various 
scenes intelligible, and then we have no doubt that the exhibition 
will be as successful in its results as it is happy in its conception. 
A pleasing accessory is the introduction of some Shaksperean 





music, selected from Horn, Bishop, and some other composers, 
who have adapted their popular melodies to the text. Some of 
the pieccs were loudly applauded by the select few admitted to the 
“8 view on Saturday night, especially Bishop’s fine air, “ Oh, 

appy fair,” sung in excellent style and with a remarkably rich and 
fine tenor voice by Mr. St. Albans, a pupil of Mr. Allen's. The 
concerted music was also respectably performed, and gave com- 
pleteness to a novel and tas:eful entertainment. 


Miss Berry expired at her house in Curzon street in the night 
between Saturday and Sunday. Had she lived till March next, 
she would have completed her 90th year. She sank gradually, 
without suffering and without disease. She was sensible to the last, 
and had aloes unimpared all the feelings, the faculties, and it 
may almost be said, even the beauty that had distinguished her 
life. An article in vol. 75 of the Quarterly Review and a notice in 
the July number of the Revue des Deux Mondes do justice to her 
literary merit. 

Ports’ Graves.—Chaucer was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, without the building, but removed to the south 
aisle in 1555 ; Spencer lies near him. Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, 
Denhain, Dryden, Rowe, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Johnson, 
Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie within Westminster Abbey. 
Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Stratford, where there is a monument to his memory. 
Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. Giles’ in the Fields; 
Marlowe in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Deptford; Fletcher and 
Massinger in the churchyard of St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; Dr. 
Donne in Old St. Paul’s; Edmund Waller in Beaconfield church- 
yard; Milton in the churchyard of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; Butler 
in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden; Otway, no one 
knows where ; Garth in the church at Harrow ; Pope in the church 
at Twickenham; Swift in St. Patrick’s, Dublin; Savage in the 
churchyard of St. Peter's, Bristol ; Parnell at Chester, where he 
died on his way to Dublin; Dr. Young at Walwyn, in Hertford- 
shire, of which place he was the rector; Thomson in the church- 
yard at Richmond, in Surrey ; Collins in St. Andrew's church at 
Chichester ; Gray in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogeis, where he 
conceived his Elegy ; Goldsmith in the churchyard of the ‘Temple 
church ; Falconer at sea, with “ all ocean for his grave ; ” Churchill 
in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, Dover; Cowper in the church 
at Dereham; Chatterton in a churchyard belonging to the parish 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn; Burns in St. Michael’s churchyard, 
Dumfries; Byron in the church at Hucknall, near Newstead ; 
Crabbe at Trowbridge; Coleridge in the church at Highgate ; 
Sir Walter Scott in Dryburgh Abtey- Southey in Crossthwaite 
church, near Keswick; Shelley “beneath one of the antique 
weed- grown towers surrounding ancient Rome ;" and Keats beside 
him, “under the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius.” 


Mr. W. S. Woopin’s Enter?vainment.—Since the days of the 
late Charles Mathews and his unrivalled monologues, we never 
remember to have seen an entertainment got up with so much 
spirit and comic humour, as the one at present offered to the 
public under the title of “ Woodin’s Carpet Bag,” if we except, 
perhaps, Albert Smith’s “ Ascent to Mont Blanc,” which is quite a 
different thing. Mr. Woodin’s delivery is agreeable; he sings his 
comic songs with graphic ease and effect, and his “ make up ” for 
the different characters he personates is done with surprising 
rapidity. In the last song, his imitation of Albert Smith, who of 
course was better known than any of the mass of entertainers, is 
immense. Albert Smith is all but before the audience, and the 
applause is tremendous nightly. We advise all true lovers 
of the humorous and the mimetic to hasten to the Adelaide Gal- 
lery, and have a peep at ‘ Woodin’s Carpet Bag.” | 


A Powerrut Instrument.—During the early part of the French 
invasion of Algiers—occupation, we believe, is the milder diplo- 
matic term—a small party of the French troops fell into an Arab 
ambuscade, and those who were not immediately slain or taken 
prisoners, were obliged to place more trust in their heels than their 


muskets. It happened that the regimental band was with the 
party, and the musicians made a retreat with the rest, in a prestis- 
simo movement of the most rapid execution. ‘The ophicleid player 
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was, however, embarrassed by his instrument, and he was hesi- 
tating about carrying it further, when, happening to cast a Parthian 
glance behind, to his consternation, he beheld an Arab horseman 
close upon him. Further flight was useless ; there was nothing fur 
it but to fight or surrender. Years of desert slavery made a gloomy 
prospect ; and yet what could his side-sword avail against the 
spear of his pursuer? Desperation is the parent of many a strange 
resource. The lately abused ophicleid was lifted to his shoulder, 
musket fashion, and the musket brought to cover his foe. ‘The 
Arab was struck with panic, doubtless this was some new devilr 


| big enough to sweep half his tribe into eternity. Not asecond did 


he hesitate, but, wheeling round, he galloped off at a pace that 
soon took him out of what he conceived might be the range of this 
grandfather of all the muskets. Had Prospero been there to have 
treated him to a blast, something between a volcano and a typhoon, 
that side of Mount Atlas would never have beheld him more. 
Our musician made his retreat good, with a higher opinion of the 
powers of his instrument than he ever before possessed; and the 
story was the amusement of the French army for many a day 
afterwards. 


“Seer care 5 weed 





of those accursed Giaours—some machine of death, with a mout 





IMPORTANT TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1853, WILL BE PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 


Price 6d. stamped, 5d. unstamped, 


THE MUSTO PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 


And Monthly Trade List, 


Contarnina THE Names ofr att tHE New Mousicat Pustications or THE Monta. 





Tae value of a Periodical of this kind to the Music Sellers, must be apparent, inasmuch as it will be to them 
what the “ Publishers’ Circular’ is to the Bookselling trade; and when it is considered that the Music Publishers 
form an important body, it has been deemed they would be materially benefited by possessing a medium 
through which to print their lists of monthly new works for the convenience and information of the town and 
country trade generally. 


Independently of the Monthly Lists contained in the above Periodical, a portion of its pages will be 
devoted to Analyses of the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit, 
which will be so arranged as to permit of its being detached from the Circular, for the purpose of being bound 


separately. 
In calling attention to the “Music Publishers’ Circular,” the Projector begs to say that every effort will be 
made to render it a complete record of Musical Publications, and to make it a valuable ‘adjunct to the Trade 


in general; and he trusts to receive that support from those interested in the success of a publication of this natur: 
which so many other trades liberally accord to similar works. 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines or under, 
Every additional Line, . 
Half Column, . ‘ 
One Column, P 
Whole Page, . 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED FOR A SERIES OF INSERTIONS. 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to the Publisher, M.S. Mygrs, 22, Tavistock Srreet, Covent Garpen. 
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MUSICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON, 


ECOND Meeting of the Session 1852-3, next SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 4th. Paper onthe Dramatic Music of the 17th century, with 


especial reference to the Music in Macbeth. G. AUBREY BEZZI, 
Hon, Sec, 





GREAT EXHIBITION COUNCIL and PRIZE MEDAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


Patente.s, Manufacturers, & Importers of Musical Instruments 
Music Sellers & Publishers, 


100, NEW BOND STREET, 


BES to announce that they have removed from 38, Sout hampton- 
street, Strand, to their preset more extensive premises, where they intend to 
include in their tusiness every branch connected with Music. 


They trust that the reputation they have long enjoyed as Manufacturers, which 
has been confirmei by the awards of the Great Exhibi'ion, will form a guarantee 
to the public that their Instruments, of every kind, will be of the first quality, 
as well those imported and selected from other makers, as those manufactured by 
themselves. 

FLUTES, OBOES, CLARINETS, and BASSOONS. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte are enabled to state respecting this department, that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibition have borne testimony to the excellence of their 
Instruments, by awarding them the only Prize Medal for Flutes in England. They 
are also sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Boehm’s New Flute, made with Para- 
bola ard Cylinder ‘lube, for which and for the application of his new principles in 
the construction of the Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon, te Council Meda! was award: d. 
They are now prepared to supply every variety of these Instruments, viz., those 
constructed upon the new principles with new systems of fingerinz; those co:structed 
upon the new principles, but adapted to the old system of fingering; and those 
made altogether on the old system. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte, in addition to instruments of their own manufacture, 
supply also Oboes, by ‘I'riebert of Paris; Clarinets, by Buffet ef Paris; the Prize 
Medal Bassoon by Ward, and Bassoons by Savary of Paris. They also construct 
these instruments upon the old system as well as upon the new principles ct Boehm. 

CORNET-A-PISTONS, SAX-HORNS, TRUMPETS, TROMBONES, &c. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte beg to invite the Professors and Amateurs of the Cornet-a 
fistons to an inspection of their New Co net, No. 10 in their List, which they submit 
to their notice as unsurpassed either as to elegance of form and high finish of work- 
manship, cr as to beauty of tone and perfection of intonativn. Their stock compre- 
hends also genuine instruments from the manufactories of the celebrated makers 
in Paris, Antoire Courtois, Besson, Gautrot, as well as the most approved of th-ir 
models. Also Kohler’s Patent Lever Cornet and the other new Cor.ets which 
obtained Prize Medals at the Great Exhibition. 

The prices and full particulars resoecting Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets, Bassoons 
Cornets, Sax Horns, French Horns, Trumpets, Trombones, Drums, &c., are given 

in detailed Lists, which can be had on application. 





HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


A MOST miraculous Cure: of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-strect, 
Weymouth, dated May lith, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the age of 18, 
my wife (who is now 61) caught 2 violent cold, which settied in her legs, and ever 
since that time they have becn more or Jess sore, and greatly inflamed. Her agonies 
were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of rest and 
sleep. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but without effect; her 
health suff-red severely, and the state of her lezs was terrible. I had often read 
your Advertisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Ointment; and, as a 
last resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she cons-nted to do so. 
She commenced six weeks azo, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. Her 
legs are painless, without seam or sear, and her sleep sound and undisturbed. 
Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 43 fears, and 4 
contrast them with hr present enjoyment of healti:, you would indeed feel delighted 
in having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferingsof a fe llow'creature. 


(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. : 


The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases: 


Bad Legs Lumbago 

Bad Breasts Piles 

Barns Chilblains Rheumatism 

Bunions Chapped hands ealds 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Sore Nipples 
toes and Sand- Cancers Sore-throats 
Flies Skin-dise .ses 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by~ all 

respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World in Pots 

and boxes, at Is. 1$d., 2s. Od.,4s. Gd., 1ls., 22s., ind 338, each. There is a very 

eonsidera dle saving in taliing the larger sizes, 


Scurvy 
Sore-heads 
Tumvurs 
Uleers 
Wounds 
Yaws 


Contracted and 
Stiff Joints 

E'ephantiasis 

Fistulas 

Gout 

Glandular Swell- 
ings 


Coco Bay 
Chiego-foot 





N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 


LEE & COXHEAD. 
MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE, VIOLIN, 
CONCERTINA, &c. 


‘CHE AMATEUR FLUTIST, a selection of the most favourite 

Airs, from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in sets, price 
1s. each, with an Accompaniment (ad, lib.) for the Pianoforte, 1s. ; Second Violin, 6d,, 
Violoncello, 6d. each, 


HE FLUTIST’S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., in sets, price 1s. each, with Accompaniments for 
same instruments as above. 


HE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, 


price 1s. each, with 
Accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY 


FARMER, 


"HE AMATEUR VIOLINIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 
ls, each, with Accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 


‘}HE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One §hilling 
each, By NICOLO SILVANI. 


ee ae 


THE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 
each, By NICOLO SILVANI. 
A NEW CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH. Price 3s. 
N.B. Anew Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


THE BELLE OF THE WEST WALTZES, by JOHN 
PRIDHAM, exquisitely illustrated by Brandard; 3s. single, 4s. duet. 

T8= MAY QUEEN WALTZES, by JOHN PRIDHAM, 
beautifully illustrated in Chromo by Brandard ; 8s. single, 4s, duet. 





BRILLIANT DUETS. 
IX BRILLIANT DUETS (Airs with Variations), composed 
and arranged by JOHN PRIDHAM, in six numbers, price 4s, each. 


L®= BLONDES QUADRILLES, arranged by SAUMEREZ 


price 3s, 
LONDON: LEE & COXHEAD, 48, ALBEMARLE STREET.. 


The second Volume of the ‘‘ Amateur Organist” is now complete, price 18s. 


N.B. 
tion of 


elegantly bound, or may be had in six books, price 3s. each. A new E 
Keller’s celebrated ‘‘ Pianoforte School,” price 4s. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





NEW CHRISTMAS HYMN, 


Price Is. 


“ TFARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING.” Arranged for 
four voices, The Mus’c by THOMAS LLOYD FOWLE, Anthor of the Sacred 
Cantata composed in honour of The Great Exhibition. Also, by the same Author 


“MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND,” a Hymn for New Year’s Day. Price Is, 
Jobn Shepherd, 98, Newgate Street, 


~—©GORDIGIANI, 





NEW Compositions by this celebrated Composer :—Ah non 
lasciarmi, Melodia; IT] Canto del Menestrello, Ballata; Euriso, Romanza; 
The 
Atheneum says:—“ All Singers who desire something new, graeefully and carefully 


Emezzo di, Bolero; La Rosa, Melodia; Ritta, Ballata, Price 2s, each. 


written, and within the compass of ordinary voices, will be 
to their stores as the above pieces.” 


T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street. 


glad of such an addition 
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EWER AND CO,’S NEWEST PUBLICATIONS, 


Mendelssohn's Overture to Ruy Blas, pianoforte solo mn ion ee 88. Od. 
ditto Finale to the unfinished opera * Lorely” 


Soprano Solo and Chorus, Pianoforte Score... 
Separate Chorus Parts... ove oe ove 
Arranged for Pianoforte Solo... ove oe 

” ” 4 hands oes ove 


Choruses from the unfinished Oratorio “ Christus,” 
Pianoforte Score ... eee eee ove ove ove 
Chorus Parts ove ooo ove eee 
er for Pianoforte Solo ove ove tee ooo 

o 4 hands ooo eee eve 


pore Pianoforte, 4 hands, arranged from Quartett, Op. ‘8 
Scherzo ditto itto ditto... oe 
Capriccio ditto ditto ditto a. oe 


Six Songs with Pianoforte, Op, 99 ° eee one ae 
(To be had singly.) 

Four 4-part Songs, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, Op. = 5 
(single Parts and Score, Orpheus, Book 22 ... eee 


Symphony No. 4, Pianoforte Solo... ovo oe oe vee 7 


Two Motetts, me for Organ Solo, each ... we ove 1 
One ditto 4hands.., ove oe 1 
3 


ditto Six Melodies anaena for Organ Solo, by Hiles ove 
ditto Ottetto.Op. arranged as Pianoforte Quartett (in the ened « tee 


Attwood’s Cathedral Music, edited by Dr. Walmisley, and dedicated to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, in 1 vol. bound in cloth, with Portrait and 
Memoir of the Composer. 


¥, Hiller. Two Songs for Soprano. dedicated to Madame Novello .., 
Lutgen. Religious Chant for $ voices, with Organ 

Jalezi. Roselia Polka-Mazurka, Pianoforte... 

Gerville. Impromptu, Le Carrillon, Pianoforte ... 

C Mayer. Pearl Polka, Pianoforte eee ove o 

R.W. Kohler. The Cricketer’s Polka, Pianoforte with ¢ Cornet 

H. Cramer, Fantasia on themes from Belisario, Pianoforte ... ove . 
Mendelssohn. Elijah, 8vo, edition, English and German Words, in cloth ... 
Seidel. Treatise on the Organ, translated from the German, in cloth 


on wnt 
coco 


ditto 


Germ nw wee 
o oan acooo 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ceoococaeacen 


Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford Street. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL DANCE MUSIC, 


just published, the first four numbers of Boosey’s new 

Orchestral Journal, price 5s. each for Orchestra, or 3s. 6d. for Septett, viz. 
Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadrille ; Tinney’s Montrose Waltzes; toosé's Fleur-de-Lis 
Valses, and Juliano’s Enchanteresse Polka. ‘To be continued monthly, It is intended 
to include the best Dances by all the most celebrated Composers, as performed by 
the Foreign and English Bands. Full particulars on appplication to Messrs. Boosey 
and Co., 28, Hol'es Street, 








Now Publishing by Subscription, 


A MORNING SERVICE, 


E Deum and Jubilate, with ten double Chants for four voices, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ, compesed for the Choir of Quebec 
Chapel, London, and dedicated to the Rev. H. J. Eliman, by H. Handel Gear, 
Organist of the abive Chapel. Price 4. London Sacred Music Warehouse; J. 
Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry; and 389, Broadway, New 
York. To be had also of Mr. Handel Gear, at his Residence, 54, Charlotte Street, 
Portland Plece. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF SINGING, 


ON the principles of Bordogni, Crivelli, Garcia, and the best 
Italian Masters, by Walter Maynard, Price 6s. Progressive Vocal Exercises 
for Daily Practice, by &. C. May, 8s. Garcia’s Complete School of Singing, (new 
edition, 15s.) Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent Street ; 67, Conduit Street ; 

Branch Establishment, 167, North Street, Brighton. 








NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 


mee Linger so Long?” and “The Spirit Dream.” By 
Baward 


and, composer oe ‘*When Sorrow sleepeth, wake it not,” &c., 


Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street, London, 


HARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, MR. BENEDICT. The Members and Sub- 
scribers of the Harmonic Union are most respectfully informed that a Vocal 
Rehearsal of Mr. Charles Horsley’s Oratorio “ Joseph,” will take place on THURS- 
DAY EVENING NEX?, the 2nd DECEMBER, INsT., at -past 7 o’clock, under 
the direction of Mr. Benedict. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Har- 
monic Union as Subscribers, or Amateur Performers, may obtain the necessary 
information at the Society’s Office, daily between the hours of 10 and 5 o’clock, and 
on Thursday until the close of the rehearsal, The terms of Subscription are for 
Unreserved Seats, £1 Is. per annum. Reserved ditto, in Area or Gallery, £2 2s, 
Centr] Area, numbered, £3 3s. A Row for Six Reserved Seats, £8 8s. Profes- 
sional Subscribers, two Tickets, £3 ds. H. LOCKYER, 
5, Exeter Hall. Hon. Sec., pro. tem, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS. 


HE Examination of Candidates for the Two King’s Scholar- 
ships, one Male and one Female, annually vacated at Christmas, will take 
place at the Academy, on MONDAY, the 20th of DECEMUER NEXT. Candidates 
whose age must not be under Twelve, nor exceeding Eighteen years, will send in 
their Names and Addresses to the Secre'ary, at the Academy, accov panied by the 
recommendation of a Subscriber to the Institution, on or befere MON DAY, the 13th 
Di.CEMBER. The Certificate of birti must be produced previous to the Candidate 
being a lowed to compete for a Scholarship. By order of the Committee, 
Royal Academy cf Music, J. GIMSON, 
Tenterden St, Hanover 8q., Secretary. 
November 24th, 1852. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH 


HAs the honour to announce , that his ASCENT OF MONT 

BLANC will RE-OPEN for the Wint-r Season, with several additions and 
improvements, on MONDAY EVENING, the 29th instant, inthe Large Room of 
the EGYPIIAN HALL. During the recess, separate entrances have been made 
to the Area and Gallery; the ventilation has been especially attended to, and the 
room decorated in a‘ entirely novel and characteristic manner. All the views have 
been re-touched, and the latest changes in the localities up to the last month, care- 
fully introduced. ‘The c t of the Ascent has been greatly extended, and 
noW contains new views of the Pelerins, the Wood, the dangerous path from the base 
of the Aiguilie du Midi to the upper moraine of the Glacier des Bossons, and the 
arrival at the Pierre a l’Echelle. There has also been added a view of the halt on 
the Summit of Mon! Blanc, with the peaks of the Bernese and Central Alps, the 
covered Bridge over the Dran:e at Martigny; the Gardens of the Palais Royal by 
n ght; the magnificen! pass of tne Té e Noire, between Chamouni and the Vallais 
from the granite gallery below the hotel, and overlcoking the Valley of Trient; an 
a very faithful view of Chamouni, taken frcm Eisenkramer’s belv.dere, during the 
inundation of the 17th of September last, when the Arve carried away the baths of 
the Hotel de |’Union, and the fuot-bridge at the Hotel de Londres. The whole of 
the I] ustrations are painted by Mr. William Beverly. The proscenium represents 
a Swiss chalet of the actual size, built after a model made expressly by Kehrli, of 
Chamouni. The fiowers and Alpine heaths have been furnished by the Maison 
Prevost- Wenzel, Rue St Denis; and the fountains and novel gas arrangements, by 
Leclerc, of the Boulevard tFoissoniére, Paris. The Deors will be opered at Half-past 
Seven, and the Lecture commence punctually at Eight o’clock. Prices of Admis- 
sion—Stalls (Numbered and Reserved, which c:n be taken in advance from the 
Plan at the Hall, every day from 11 to 4), 3s. It is respectfully intimated that no 
bonue’s can be allowed in the Stalls. Area of the Hal!, 2s. Gallery, 1s. Children 
—Sralls, 2s. Area, Is. A Private Box, to hold Three Persons, may be had vn early 
application, price Ialf-a-Guinea; with an extra chair, l4s. 

fg) ptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The Shower of Diamonds (Valse)... Ricardo Linter pe 

The Bertha Quadrilles ... oe oxo Wellington Guernsey 

Mazurka W.V. Waliuce... 

Valse Capricieuse “ “ coe Lindsay Sloper 

A®ummer Evening’s Dream . « Henry Smart ... 

Les Amants eve ove J. Cibsone eee 

Amaranth ... Silas... see 

Popular Melodi es, "Nos. 1 to 24 Rimbault ove ‘each Is. 


London : Cramer, Beale, and Co, May be had of all Musicsellers. 




















TEGG’S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, 


Imperial 8vo. sewed, price 2s., free by post. 


ONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, containing the Rudiments of 
Music, Glossary of Musical Terms, &c., Exercises and Scales; also a selection 

of the most popular Tunes, arranged and fi gered i in an easy manner for thit fashion- 
aMe instrument. By JAMES F. HASKINS, Meniber of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic Theory of Music. 


Also may be had, the following New Editions of 


HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE pong So price 2s, 

HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, price 

HANCOCK’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR’ THE ACCORDION, greatly en- 
larged, price 2s. 


London ; William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF 


sHIES Tis Seamaze 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 


AND 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For the Year 1853. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY Post, 1s. 6d. 








UR Universities have their annual CaLenpars and ALWANACKS; the 
Medical Profession has its admirable Mrprcat Directory; the Law has a simi- 
lar work; Painting and Sculpture embody, in the Fine Arts ALMANACK, a concen- 
tration of valuable information which cannot be obtained elsewhere ;—these, and 
numerous other publications, are annually distributed for the use and gratification 
of those who take interest in the several departments they illustrate; but there is 
no similar el Sureagb which those devoted to Music may have conveyed to 
them the ifarious tion connected with this most universal and delightful 
of all the arts and sciences, 

The Publishers of the Musican Drrecrory propose to supply this deficiency. They 
propose to publish an annual work, which, in addition to the fullest amount of infor- 
mation given in Almanacks generally, shall a!so be the exponent of as great an 
amount of Musical information as can be obtained ; designed not only for the use of 
the Musical Professor and Amateur, but for all who take pleasure in Music,—and who 
does not! Some of the-heads will be such as have never hitherto been published. in 
any form, but which, nevertheless, have been greatly desired. Among the most 
prominent will be— 

lst.—Information relating to all Musical Societies that exist in London and 
throughout the country. 

2nd—A List of the Names and Addresses of all the Musical Professors of the 
United Kingdom. 

3rd.—An Epitome of the principal Musical Occurrences of the past year. 

4th.—A List of all the Music published during the past year. 

In addition to the strong claims such points as these, carefully carried out, must 
give this work, Messrs. RvpAu, Rose, & C..rre. have the honour of announcing that 
it is undertaken with the sanction ‘of the noblemen and gentlemen forming the Com- 
mittee of Managemeat of the Royal Academy of Music, as the authorised Public 
Organ of that Institution —an Institution which, while it has fostered a large amount 
of native. talent, including the greater portion of our most celebrated composers, 
vocalists, and instrumental performers now before the public, has also been unques- 
tidnably the means of improving musical education throughout the country. 

A brief History,will be given of the Royal Academy of Music; also a statem 
all the Students who have been educated there, with the dates of their cutee AS 
departure, and the honours bestowed upon them, from the time of its commence- 
ment up to the present year, with every particular respecting the constitution and 
rules of the Institution. |, 

Coming forward under such distinguished auspices, and the object of the Work 

ing so obviously useful, Messrs. Rupat, Rose, & Carre have fully determined 
that no expense shall be spared to render it perfect in every respect, atid they will 
issue ‘ i 2 


THE 
MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANACK 


AND 
.) ROYAL ACADEMY OF ‘MUSIC’ CALENDAR 


For 1853. 
On the Ist of December, with the secure trust that'it will ‘nieétd want of the'times, 


and consequently obtain the patronage of the public generally. 

“1 RUDALL, ROSE, & CARTE, 

' 100, NEW BOND STREET. 

"Messrs. Rupaxt, Rose, & Carre beg to thank the Music Trade generally for their 


poppe attention in sending in their Lists of Music, and will feel obliged to any Pub- 
ishers:who by. chance may not have been applied to, if they will kindly forward 





without delay, a List of the Publications they have issued since the lst January, 
1852, in order that they may be inserted in the Register, 





: a to eB ininike ae aelbntucnds 
z “ ; rv «VIGTORI Av 6! ,Onaervis 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

MUSICAL. SOCIETY, 
Provisionally Registered unilér:the 1th and 8th Victoria, c. 110, 
TO CONSIST OF 1000 SUBSCRIBERS, AT £5 EACH, 


TO BE PAID AFTER THE PUBLICATION OF THE NAMES OF THE 
COMMITTEE, 


< <<) Bul 


ai otdas 





Tue Vicrorta VocaL anp InsTRUMENTAL Musicat Socrery is intended to 
advance the musical talent of this cou.try; to extend the.culture of that sublime 
science ; to bring together those who are already publicly known, and those who 
have spent much of their lives in the study of music, without being able to obtain 
that introduction which is essential to the conversion of theif application and talent 
to profitable account. . 

Many a genius, many a mind endowed with the rarest gifts of nature for compost- 
tion and faculties for vocalization and instrumental performance, has been lost in 
ob-curity for want of the encouragement and support which it is the object of ‘this 
Society to afford. . 

No branch of science requires greater application for culture, than music; no 
other engages the mind more exclusively, without which perfection in the art cannot 
be attained; but in this country, so precarions is the reward, that few venture upon 
the study with that gest which is requisite for its fal development.—Yet is thi¢ 
country the greatest patron of the art; clearly shoving that the English people 
thoroughly appreciate its beauties ; we may therefore justly conclude that, under a 
more liberal system, they may attain equality with other nations, 


Tue Vicrorn1A VocaL axp InstRUMENTAL Mustcaz Society will give to 
living composers an opportunity of producing their works upon such a scale as 
fairly to test their merits, and to artists and amateurs every possible facility for oulti- 
vating the science so as to prove highly semunerative. 

It is also intended to form, in conjanction with the Booiety, an Academy for the 
tuition and cultivation of music, on such a scaleof charge, as to make it ac 
for all who desire to attain a perfect knowledge of the art.’ For this purpose, it is in- 
tended to employ the most skilful professors of each country, g:ving facilities for 
tuition at home equal to the Continental Academies. 

A knowledge of music is one of the highest aceomplishments—its, progress. slow as 
it has. been in this country, has tended much to advance the moral aha social con-~ 
dition of the people, arid by a: more perfect routine ‘of instructions such: as it is the 
object of this Society to affurd, much greater advancement may be made, and all its 
refinements deve'oped. t Ze ricrf 

The Academy will be conducted in classes upon te following scale of charges— 

Ast Class se ase) oe oe ee = 95 Guineas per Annim. 
2nd Class ... veo obe em a 20° is ” 
3rd Class». one one ter on _10 ” ” 

The arrangement of the classes will be under the direction of the’ Managing Com- 

mittee. f 








Rures.—The C ittee to be appointed at the annual meetings’ of the Sub- 
scribers. The Concerts to be Sacred and Secular. ; The Capital to be availakle for 
the purposes of the Society, and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, or 
such less sum as may be rerlized by the Society, to be paid upon the calls. out of the, 
profite ; one half the surjlus above the amount required for interest and expensés of 
the Society, to be divided ‘among the Sharehdlde!s; the! other Nalf to be ‘dvided 
among the artists; the apportionment to be under, the cirection of the Committee, 
who will award accotding to talent’and’merit.§° 90%) fo phy) ta 


Application for Shares in the Society, and all informati 1 respecting the entry. of 
students to the /Acqtemy, as wall as the appointment of professors, to be made to 


JOHN REMINGTON, Esq., 72 
198, Sloane Street, Chelsea. 





Sik 1% 


The Nobility and Gentry fesirous of; becoming (Patrons, or Honorary, Members of 
, this Society, are requested to communicate as above. © = “20! fo ffl dor 
i I {utams lo yrorw. aft wot seniq bas uci 
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Printed‘and Published: for the Proprietor by MicHaxs. Samugt Mygnrs, of No. 3, 

Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in the paristt “if Lansbsih, at the 

‘ office of Myers’ & Co., 22, Tavistock Street,’ Covent Garden, in the parish of 

St. Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, st paid, 

To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Alide, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.—Saturday, November 27, 1852. 











